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THE DATE-PALM, 


\ 


[Wild Date-Palm, found on the Sinai Mountains. ] 


“ Lo! higher still the stately palm-trees rise, 
Cheequering the clouds with their unbending stems, 
And o’er the clouds amid the dark blue skies 
Lifting their rich unfading diadems. 

How calm and Lapa A they rest 
Upon the Heaven’s indulgent breast, 
As if their branches never breeze had known! 
Light bathes them aye in glancing showers, 
And Silence 'mid their lofty bowers 
Sits on her moveless throne.” 
Wilson’s ‘ Isle of Palms. 


Tue date is one of those plants which, in the countries 
that are congenial to their growth, form the principal 
subsistence of man; and its locality is so peculiar that 
it cannot, strictly speaking, be classed either with the 
fruits of the temperate climates, or with those of the 
tropical. It holds a certain intermediate place, and is 
most abundant in regions where there are few other 
esculent vegetables to be found. 
Vou, IV. 





There is one district where, in consequence of the 
extreme aridity of the soil, and the want of moisture in 
the air, none of the Cerealia will grow: that district is 
the margin of the mighty desert which extends with 
but few interruptions from the Atlantic to the confines 
of Persia, an extent of nearly four thousand miles. 
The shores, the banks of the rivers, and every part of 
the region in which there is humidity, are exceedingly 
fertile; and even with unskilful culture produce the 
most abundant crops and the choicest fruits. But 
along the verge of the desert, and in the smaller oases 
or isles which here and there spot that wilderness of 
sand, the date-palm is the only vegetable on which 
man can subsist. Over the lowly vegetables, of a 
saline and succulent description, which appear on this 
soil, the date-palm raises its trunk and spreads its 
leaves, and is the sole vegetable monarch of the thirsty 
land. It is so abundant, and so unmixed with any- 
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thing else that can be considered as a tree in the 
country between the states of Barbary and the desert, 
that this region is designated as the Land of Dates 
(Biledulgerid) ; and upon the last plain, as the desert 
is approached, the only objects that break the dull 
outline of the landscape are the date-palm and the 
tent of the Arab. The same tree accompanies the 
margin of the desert in all its sinuosities ; in Tripoli, in 
Barca, along the valley of the Nile, in the north of 
Arabia, and in the south-east of Turkey. Rearing its 
stem, and expanding its broad and beautiful shade, 
where there is nothing else to shelter man from the 
burning rays of the sun, the palm-tree is hailed by the 
wanderer in the desert with more pleasure than he hails 
any other tree in any other situation. Nor is it for its 
shade alone, or even for its fruit, that the palm is so 
desirable in that country ; for wherever a little clamp 
of palms contrast their bright green with the red wil- 
derness around, the traveller may in general be sure 
that he shall find « fountain ready to afford him its 
cooling water. 

Although there are some palms more majestic, the 
date-palm is still a beautiful tree. Its stem shoots up 
in one cylindrical column to the height of fifty or sixty 
feet, without branch or division, and of the same thick- 
ness throughout its whole length. When it attains this 
height, its diameter is from a foot to eighteen inches. 
From the summit of this majestic trunk it throws out 
a magnificent crown of leaves, which are equally 
graceful in their formation and arrangement, 

** Those groups Of lovely date-trees bending 
Languidly their leaf-crowned heads, 
Like youthful maids, when sleep descending 
Warns them to their silken beds*.” 

The main stems of the leaves are from eight to ten 
feet long, firm, shining, and tapering; and each em- 
braces, at its insertion, a considerable part of the trunk. 
The trunk of the palm is, in fact, made up of the 
remains of leaves, the ends uf which are prominent 
just under the crown, bit moreé obliterated towards the 
root of the tree. Thé bottoms of the leaves are en- 
veloped in membranous sheaths, or fringed with very 
tough fibrous matter. These leaves are pinnated, or 
in the form of feathers, each leaf being composed of a 
great number of long, narrow leaflets, which are alter- 
nate, and of a bright lively green. Near the base of 
the leaf these leaflétS afe often three feet long; but 
even then they are not otié inch in breadth, neither do 
they open flat, but remain with a ridge ih the middle, 
something like the keel of a boat. hen the leaves are 
young they are twisted together and matted up with 
loose fibres, which open and disperse as the leaf 
expands. The young leaflet is also armed at the 
extremity with a hard black spine or thorn. They are 
more stiff and firm than the leaves of any other tree. 

The flowers come out in large bunches or spikes 
from between the leaves; they are at first enclosed in 
a spatha, or sheath, which opens to let them expand, 
and then shrivels and withers. The date-palm is a 
diecious tree, having the male flowers in one plant, 
and the female, or fruiting ones, in another. The 
male flowers are considerably larger than the female; 
and the latter, instead of having stamens in their 
centres, have the rudiments of dates, about the size of 
small peas. P 

The two distinct sexes of the date-tree appear to 
have been known from the remotest antiquity, as they 
are noticed by all the ancients who describe the tree. 
It is not a little remarkable that there is a difference in 
the fructification of the wild date and the cultivated. 
Wild dates impregnate themselves ; but the cultivated 
ones do not without the assistance of art. In every 


plautation of cultivated dates, one of the labours of the 
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cultivator consists in collecting the flowers of the male 
date, climbing to the top of the female with them, and 
dispersing the pollen on the germs of the dates. So 
essential is this operation that, although the male and 
female trees are growing in the same plantation, the 
crop fails if it be not performed. A very remarkable 
instance of this is related by Delile in his ‘ Egyptian 
Flora.’ The date-trees in the neighbourhood of Cairo 
did not yield a crop in 1800. The French and Turkish 
troops having been fighting all over the country in the 
spring, field-labour of every kind was suspended, and, 
among the rest, the fecundation of the date. The 
female date-trees put forth their bunches of flowers as 
usual, but not one of them ripened into edible fruit, 
The pollen of the male trees appears to have been 
scattered over the country by the winds; and, as it had 
not been sufficiently abundant for reaching the germs, 
so as to insure fructification, an almost universal failure 
was the consequence. Michaux relates an instance in 
which the male date-trees of a whole province were 
wantonly destroyed by an invading army; but the 
inhabitants, who were apprehensive of such a result, 
having previously taken the precaution of collecting 
and preserving the pollen in close vessels, were enabled 
to impregnate the female flowers with it after the coun- 
try was cleared from the destroying army. It is said 
that the pollen had thus preserved its powers during 
nineteen years. 

Four or five months after the operation of fecunda- 
tion has been performed, the dates begin to swell ; and 
when they have attained to nearly their full size, they 
are carefully tied to the base of the leaves, to prevent 
them from being bruised or beaten by the wind. If 
meant to be préserved, they are gathered a little before 
they are ripe; but when they are intended to be eaten 
fresh, they are allowed to ripen perfectly, in which state 
they are a very refreshing and agreeable fruit. Ripe 
dates cannot however be kept any length of time, or 
conveyed to any great distance, without fermenting and 
becoming acid ; and therefore those which are intended 
for storing up, or for being carried to a distant market, 
are dried in the sun upon mats. The dates which come 
to the European market from the Levant and Barbary 
are in this state; and the travellers in the desert often 
carry with them a little bag of dried dates, as their only 
or their chief subsistence during journeys of many 
hundred miles. In some parts of the East, the dates 
that fall from the cultivated trees are left upon the 
ground for the refréshmient of the wayfaring man. 

In the Hedjaz, a8 Burckhardt informs us, (and the ob- 
servation applies Very generally to other date countries, ) 
the harvest of dates is expected with as much anxiety, 
and attended with as general rejoicing, as the vintage 
of the south of Europe. The crop sometimes fails, or 
is destroyed by locusts, and then a universal gloom 
overspreads the population, The people do not depend 
upon the new fruit alone: but during the ten months 
of the year when no ripe dates can be procured their 
principal subsistence is the date-paste, called adjoue, 
which is prepared by pressing the fruit, when fully 
matured, into large baskets. ‘“* What is the price of 
dates at Mekka or Medina?” is always the first ques- 
tion asked by a Bedouin who meets a passenger on the 
road. 

There is, indeea, hardly any part of the tree which is 
not serviceable to man, either as a necessary or as 
luxury. When the fruit is completely ripened it will, 
by strong pressure, yield a delicious syrup, which serves 
for preserving dates and other fruits; or the fruit may 
be made into jellies and tarts. The stalks of the 
bunches of dates, hard as they are in their natural state, 
as well as the kernels, are softened by boiling, and, in 
that condition, are fit for feeding cattle. Dates, with 
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the addition of water, afford by distillation a very good 
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ardent spirit, which, as it does not come within the pro- 
hibition of the Koran against wine, is much used in 
some of the Mohammedan countries, and answers the 
same purpose of false excitement as the various kinds 
of fermented liquors and distilled spirits used by other 
nations. Palm-wine is also made from the date, 
and is also without the statute of the prophet. It 
is the sap of the tree, and can only be obtained 
by its destruction, so that such trees only as are 
unproductive are selected for the purpose of obtain- 
ing it. The time chosen for the purpose is when 
the tree is in the most active state of vegetation. The 
crown is then cut off and a cavity scooped in the top of 
the trunk. As the sap rises it exudes into this cavity at 
the rate of nearly a gallon a-day for the first two weeks, 
after which it gradually diminishes, and, at the end of 
six weeks or two months, it stops entirely, and the tree, 
which has become completely dry by the operation, is 
cut down for firewood, or for some other of the purposes 
to which the trunk of the palm is applied. When the 
juice first exudes from the tree it is remarkably sweet, 
but it soon ferments and becomes vinous, with a certain 
degree of acidity. This juice may also be distilled into 
an ardent spirit; and, in fact, the genuine arrack, or 
rack, of the East is obtained from the juice of palms. 
In Egypt and Arabia the date-trees that have become 
unproductive through age or any other circumstance 
are commonly disposed of in this manner. What is 
called the cabbage of the palm is a conical tuft in the 
centre of the crown of leaves, and is formed of the 
future leaves in their undeveloped state. When the 
outside is removed, this part of the date-tree tastes very 
much like a fresh chestnut; but, like the palm-juice, it 
is obtained only by the destruction of the tree, and 
therefore it is not taken except from those trees that are 
cut for the sake of the sap or juice. 


The fibrous parts of the date-tree are made into 
ropes, baskets, mats, and various other articles of 
domestic use; and so are the strings or stalks that bear 


the dates. The cordage of the ships navigating the 
Red Sea is almost exclusively of the inner fibrous bark 
of the date-tree. The trunk answers very well for 
posts, railings, and other coarse purposes; but it is not 
fit for being worked into planks, as its fibrous nature 
makes it easily split lengthwise into threads. The 
medullary part is much more abundant and soft towards 
the centre of the tree than towards the circumference, 
and therefore when it is to be used as timber, the trunk 
is generally cleft in two down the middle, for the 
purpose of allowing the heart to dry and harden. The 
medullary part of the tree is partly farinaceous, and 
soluble in water; and a nutritious substance may be 
obtained from it, resembling in consistency the sago 
which is obtained from another kind of palm. In the 
proper date-tree the quantity of this is small, and the 
quality not good; and is, in both respects, much ex- 
ceeded by a smaller species of palm, a native of the 
East Indies. 

Even the leaves of the date-pa m have their uses ;— 
their great length and comparatively small breadth, and 
their toughness, render them very good materials for the 
construction of coarse ropes, baskets, bags, fans, brooms, 
panniers, and mats. The stem of the leaf, which forms 
a long and stout tapering rod or staff, serves many 
useful purposes. At Bagdad it is a trade to work 
them up into all sorts of domestic articles, such as bed- 
steads, couches, cages, and even tables and stools. 
When an even and solid surface is desired, the sticks 
are laid side by side, and then the surface planed to 
something of a level. The circular boats of the Tigris 
and Euphrates are also entirely made from the leaf- 
stem and leaflets of the date-tree. The former serves 
for the ribs, which are interwoven with the leaflets, the 
whole being afterwards coated with bitumen. On the 
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continent of Europe palm-branches are a regular article 
of trade; and the religious processions, both of Chris- 
tians and Jews, in the greater part of Europe, are suy+ 
plied from some palm-forests near the shores of the 
Gulf of Genoa, 

The cultivation of the date-tree is an object of the 
highest importance in the countries of the east. In 
the interior of Barbary,—in great part of Egypt,—in 
the more dry districts of Syria,—and in Arabia, it is 
almost the sole subject of agriculture. In the valleys 
of the Hedjaz there are more than a hundred kinds of 
dates, each of which is peculiar to a district and has its 
own peculiar virtues. Date-trees pass from one person 
to another in the course of trade, and are sold by the 
single tree; and the price paid to a girl’s father on 
marrying her often consists of date-trees. 

Southey, in his poem of ‘ Thalaba,’ has a passage or two 
in which the palm-tree and its uses are alluded to. The 
following is a pleasing picture of Arab domestic life :— 

* Under the common shelter, on dry sand, 
The quiet camels ruminate their food ; 
From Moath falls the lengthening cord, 
As patiently the old man 
Entwines the strong palm fibres ; by the hearth 
The damsel shakes the coffee grains 
That with warm fragrance fill the tent ; 
And while, with dexterous fingers, Thalaba 
Shapes the green basket, haply at his feet 
Her favourite kidling gnaws the twig, 
Forgiven plunderer for Oneiza’s sake!” 

The agility of the Arab is witnessed to great advan- 
tage when he is seen to climb up the tall and branch- 
less trunk, and attains the tufted summit either to 
gather the fruit or to perform some one of the operations 
we have mentioned. The following passage, also from 
‘'Thalaba,’ inyests the gathering of dates with some 
picturesque circumstances :— 

“ At length to the cords of a tent 
That were stretched by an island of palms, 
In the desolate sea of the sands 
That seemly traveller came. 
Under a shapely palm, 
Herself as shapely, there a damsel stood ; 
She held her ready robe, 
And look’d towards a boy, 
Who from the tree above, 
With one hand clinging to its trunk, 
Cast with the other down the cluster’d dates.” 

A pleasant anecdote was related to Sir John Malcolm, 
which will serve to illustrate the indispensable character 
of this tree in the eyes of the Arabs, to whom indeed it 
seems to occupy much the same place in the vegetable 
kingdom as the camel does in the animal ; and to be in 
an equal, perhaps a superior degree, a beautiful pro- 
vision of nature for their wants and the peculiar phy- 
sical circumstances of the country they inhabit. The 
story runs thus :—‘* Some time since an Arab woman, 
a native of Abusheher, went to England with the 
children of a Mr. Beauman. She remained in your 
country four years. _ When she returned, all gathered 
round her to gratify their curiosity about England. 
‘What did you find there? Is it a fine country? 
Are the people rich? Are they happy?’ She an- 
swered, ‘ The country was like a garden; the people 
were rich, had fine clothes, fine houses, fine horses, fine 
carriages, and were said to be very wise and happy.’ 
The audience were filled with envy of the English, and 
a gloom spread over them which showed discontent at 
their own condition. They were departing with this 
sentiment when the woman happened to say, ‘ England 
certainly wants one thing. —‘ What is that?’ said the 
Arabs eagerly. ‘ There is not a single date-tree in the 
whole country!’ ‘Are you sure ?’. was the ral 
exclamation. ‘ Positive !’ said the old nurse: ‘I looked 
for nothing else all the time I was there, but I looked 
in vain.’ ‘This information produced an instantaneous 
change of feeling among the Arabs; it = pity, not 
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envy, that now filled their breasts, and they went away 
wondering how men could live in a country where there 
were no date-trees.” 

Our wood-cut represents a wild date-palm, found by 
MM. Leon and Laborde in the Sinai mountains. It 
exhibits none of the elegance of form under which the 
palm-tree is usually represented, and which is com- 
monly supposed its proper characteristic, although 
actually caused by art,—the simple art of cutting away 
year by year the lower branches, or rather leaves, as the 
tree ascends in its growth. This not being attended to, 
a rampart is formed with the decayed branches, and 
the tree continues to grow from the midst of its own 
debris, Neglected by the desert Arab, who considers 
all culture as below his dignity, the palm-trees some- 
times form impenetrable forests; but more frequently 
isolated near some spring, as in the engraving, it stands 
a most cheering beacon to the traveller, promising on 
the one hand water whereby his thirst may be appeased, 
and on the other a grateful shade under which he may 
repose. ; 

A considerable part of the above article is abridged 
from ‘ Vegetable Substances,’ in the ‘ Library of En- 
tertaining Knowledge.’ Something has been intro- 
duced from other sources, and from a personal acquaint- 
ance with the tree in its native country. 





DERBY. 


The town of Derby is situated in the southern and 
level part of the county, in the hundred of Mor- 
leston and Litchurch. It lies in an open valley, 
low, but not flat, and is surrounded by a pleasant un- 
dulating country. It is situate on the west bank of 
the Derwent, a few miles above the junction of that 
river with the Trent. The soil in the valley is in 
general very good, and the land in the neighbourhood 
of the town is in a high state of cultivation. Water is 
plentiful, in fact too much so; for the floods caused by 
rains in the mountainous part of the county, where 
the river has its source, have sometimes proved very 
destructive. ‘The town is ancient, possibly British: 
there is no doubt that it took its name from that of the 
river Derwent, for which several etymologies have been 
devised. The name is common to: several short rivers 
in England, as in Cumberland, Durham, and York ; 
perhaps* we may add to the number the Darent in 
Kent. ‘The Roman station Derventio, on the east 
bank of the river, opposite to Derby, is no doubt the 
British name latinized. It does not appear that there 
was a Roman town on‘the spot’ where Derby -uow 
stands, though some habitations were most certainly 
there. - Roman remains have been occasionally dug up, 
and in 1825 a tessellated pavement was found in making 
a foundation for a new house. The Ikenild Street 
passed close by the site of the town, on its way to Der- 
ventio, over the Derwent, which it crossed by a bridge, 
the foundations of which, it is said, are yet existing, and 
may be felt in the bed of the river by an oar or long pole. 

Notwithstanding its antiquity, there are but few his- 
torical facts of importance connected with Derby. It 
came early into the possession of the Danes, being 
occupied by the Danish chief Halfden in the reign of 
Alfred. It remained in their: power about forty-five 
years, when Ethelfleda, a daughter of Alfred, and wife 
of Ethelred, the Earl of Mercia, recovered possession 
of it, after a bloody battle within the town, from which 
the Danes were’ driven out with considerable slaughter. 
This was in the year 918; but the Saxon dominion was 
of short duration. The Danes soon returned in greater 
force, recovered the town, and retained it with little 
interruption so long as they held any power in. Eng- 
land. This people krew it by the name of Deorahy, 
which, with a mere orthographical change, it still 
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retains ; while the Saxons, to whom it might be called 
a foreign town, gave it the uncouth appellation of 
Northworthligie. 

Derby attained considerable importance before the 
Norman conquest, and it is stated in ‘ Domesday 
Book’ to have contained 243 burgesses in the reign 
of Edward the Confessor; but a very few years 
reduced that number to little more than a third of 
its former amount. This diminution is attributable 
to losses in war: the vassals of Edwin Earl of Mercia, 
in which division of the kingdom Derby was com- 
prised, had joined those of Morcai Earl of Northum- 
berland to repel the attacks of Norway on the northern 
part of the kingdom; and the town was immedi- 
ately after drained of those who remained by Harold, 
and carried to the south to fall in battle against Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. When the domesday survey was 
made, the number of burgesses was only 100. The 
town was granted by the Conqueror to his natural son 
William Peveril, whose name has been made known te 
every reader by the pen of Sir Walter Scott. 

A charter granted to the town by Richard I. dis- 
tinguishes Derby for intolerance above the ordinary 
degree so universally prevalent in that dark period. 
At the urgent prayer of the inhabitants, the charter 
enacted that they should have the power of expelling 
all Jews from the town, and the privilege of preventing 
any Jew from residing there in future. But contumely 
and expulsion might be considered moderation in com- 
parison with the cruelties so often inflicted upon that 
unhappy race in England until their entire banishment 
from the country. 

The most remarkable event in the history of Derby 
in modern times is the arrival of the Pretender in 1745, 
on his march to dethrone the King of England, and 
his subsequent retreat two days after. On this ill- 
concerted expedition the young prince with his small 
army reached the town on the evening of the 4th of 
December. Here he called a council; and finding the 
opinions of his officers unfavourable to the success of 
the enterprise, at the same time apprehending an attack 
from the Duke of Cumberland, who was rapidly ap- 
proaching, he determined on abandoning his project, 
and retreated on the 6th, after levying between 2000/. 
and 3000/. on:the inhabitants during his short stay. 

Several religious foundations existed at Derby from 
an early period. A monastery of Augustine canons was 
founded in the reign of Stephen, and soon after re- 
moved to Derby, about a mile farther up the river, 
where a few ruins may yet be seen. Derby Abbey, at 
the dissolution, was valued at 258%. annual revenue. 
The abbot of that house founded a nunnery of the order 
of St. Benedict about the year 1160, which was granted 
at the suppression to the Earl of Shrewsbury. This 
foundation was erected at a spot still called Nun’s 
Close, where ancient remains are occasionally found. 
A stone coffin, within two feet of the surface of the 
ground, containing the skeleton of a female, was dug 
up on the site of the nunnery about ten years ago. 
There was also an Abbey of Dominicans, dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, in the thirteenth century,—a cell of 
Cluniae monks, subject to Bermondsey Abbey in South- 
wark, and two hospitals for lepers; but of all these no 
vestige remains. ye 

The general appearance of the modern town is neat 
but irregular; the streets are narrow, but most of the 
houses are good, and some of a-superior description. 


‘The streets are well paved, and lighted with gas. The 


town extends nearly a mile in length along the Derwent, 
and is about half a mile broad. ‘The Markeaton brook 
runs through the town to the Derwent, and is one cause 
of the, floods, which have occasionally produced much 
damage to the town. Several sifall bridges cross the 
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traverses the Derwent. This bridge replaced the old 
and dangerous structure described by Hutton as very 
narrow, ‘high, and difficult—dangerous to men, and 
ratiguing to horses. An attempt was made, about a 
century ‘and a-half ago, to get at the foundation of the 
old bridge by turning the course of the river. This 
was to be effected by driving piles above the bridge, 
and compelling the stream to find a way elsewhere. 
The piles were driven ;—boxes laden with clay and 
covered with pitch were lowered into the bed of the 
stream. The attempt was long persevered in, but 
in vain;—the river would not be controlled, and the 
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project was abandoned: but the piles remained visible 
for many years after, and might be seen in a clear day 
within the present century. Derby is well supplied 
with water from springs, and also by water-works from 
the river. It is conveyed from the Derwent by pipes 
leading to a reservoir on the top of St. Michael’s church, 
whence it is distributed through the town. The river 
was made navigable in the beginning of the last cen- 
tury; but since the formation of branch canals to the 
Erwash and the Trent, the navigation of the river has 
ceased. These branches are each eight miles and a 
half long. 
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The goyernment of the town is vested im a mayor and 
corporation: there are ten aldermen, a high steward, 
recorder, town-clerk, &c. Hutton states, that in his 
day the burgesses loudly complained of their magistrates 
for pillaging their property, in converting to their 
private benefit the common lands which belonged to 
the community ; “ but,” he observes in his quaint lan- 
guage, “ I should hope, for the honour of my native 
country, that no man would steal except when he 
cannot be detected.” 

Derby is divided into five parishes, and has five 
parish-churches, besides a chapel of ease lately erected, 
a Catholic chapel, a meeting-house for Quakers, one 
for Swedenborgians, and several for other dissenters of 
various sects. Little is to be said of four of these 
churehes, which are dedicated to St. Peter, St. Michael, 
St. Alkmund, and St. Werbergh: but All Saints’ Church 
is “ the pride of Derby ;” and: is ludicrously compared by 
Hutton to a “ a hen between her four chickens.” The 
tower is very lofty, being nearly 180 feet in height: it 
is im the later English style, is much enriched towards 
the top, and is surmounted by four pinnacles. On 2 
fllet round the tower is an inscription in old English 
characters, beginning with the words ‘“‘ young men and 
maydens,” probably from the 148th psalm, a verse of 
which so begins. The remainder is so defaced as to be 
illegible, but the visible portion is interpreted by the 
good people of Derby. to import that the tower was 
built to the height of that inscription by the youths and 
maids of the town; and in corroboration of the fact it 
is stated that the bachelors used to ring the bells when- 
ever a yeung woman born in the town was married. 
The tower was built in the reign of Henry VIII., and 
is furnished with a peal of ten bells and chimes. The 
body of the church was rebuilt, chiefly by voluntary 
subseription, in the years 1723, 1724, and 1725. tis 
a handsome edifice, but unluckily in a style most in- 
congruous with that of the tower, being of the Roman- 
Dorie order, with circutar arched windows, divided by 
double pilasters, and surmounted by a balustrade. It 
is 130 feet in length and 83 in breadth, and is divided 
by a handsome screen of iron into two portions. The 
western end only is appropriated to public worship ; 
the eastern division is subdivided into three parts, one 
of which is the vestry, a second the chancel, and the 
third is the dormitory of the Devonshire family, most 
of whom are buried in the church. ‘The family vault 
received in March, 1810, the body of Henry Cavendish, 
of whom it was said by Sir Humphry Davy, that “ since 
the death of Sir Isaac Newton, Eugland has sustained 
no scientific loss so great as that of Cavendish.” A 
splendid monument was erected here to Blizabeth, the 
clever and selfish Countess of Shrewsbury, during 
her lifetime, and under her own inspection: she died in 
1607, aged nearly ninety years. is lady founded au 
hospital for eight poor men and four poor. women; 
which, although in good repair, was rebuilt about fifty 
years ago by the Duke of Devonshire, and is now called 
the Devonshire Almshouse. The entrance ta this place 
is too handsome, for a house of charity, and has given 
rise to the remark, that “ the simplicity and modest 
plainness that should exist in a structure devoted ‘to 
the purposes of charity, are sacrificed to a style of archi- 
tecture that would be more in character when employed 
in the entrance to a nobleman’s park or pleasure- 
grounds.” . 

An excellent infirmary was opened in Derby in 1810, 
in whieh many improvements on the usual arrangements 
of such places were adopted. Ventilation and cleankt- 
ness were enforced ; the patients were classified, and such 
as were able to leave their beds were removed in the 
day-time to separate rooms, instead of remaining in their 
sleeping-‘wards. 

The free-school ef Derby is believed to be one of the 
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most ancient foundations of the sort in the kingdom, 
It was founded in the reign of Henry II., and is free 
for sons of burgesses only. The celebrated Flamsteed 
received his early education in this school. The income 
is stated by the Commissioners of Inquiry to amount to 
341. 18s. S8d., and the number of free scholars to be 
generally about two. A national school was established 
in Derby in 1812; in 1834 there were four, contain- 
ing 247 boys and 156 girls; and a sunday-school, in 
the same connexion, attended by 140 boys and 130 
girls. A Lancastrian school was also begun at the 
same date; and there is an infant school for twenty- 
five of each sex. 

Derby, in proportion to its size, has long maintained 
a fair literary and scientific rank. The novelist Rich- 
ardson was born here. The Derby Philosophical Society 
for the Promotion of Scientic Knowledge was begun by 
Dr. Darwin in 1788 ; it still consists of many members, 
and possesses an extensive and valuable library. 

The engraving represents the Town Hall, lately 
erected in the New Market Place; the Old Town Hall 
was erected in 1730, and although well adapted to its 
object, and in good repair, it was awkwardly and 
ineonveniently placed. ‘The erection of the New Town 
Hall and Market is felt to be not only a great improve- 
ment in point of convenience, but is generally considered 
an ornament to the town. The other public buildings 
are a Theatre, Assembly Room, County Hall, and 
Jail. The manufactures of Derby are considerable. 

As to its celebrated silk-mill, we shall only refer 
to No. 191 of the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ where it is fully 
described. The cotton manufacture haslong flourished ; 
it was in this town that Arkwright first succeeded in 
weaving calicoes in 1773. A good deal of machinery 
for cotton manufactories and stocking-frames is made 
in the neighbourhood. The fabrication of porcelain 
employs about 200 hands, many of whom are engaged 
in making the fine biscuit-ware for which Derby is 
famous. Silk-weaying was introduced in 1827, and 
appears likely to be valuable to the town. Strangers 
generally visit the spar-works, where the fluate of lime, 
so well known as Derbyshire spar, is manufactured 
into a great variety of ornaments for halls, windows, 
chimney-pieces, candlesticks, &c. &c. There are nine 
annual fairs held in the town, and a market on Fridays. 

The population in 1831 was 23,607 ; in 1821 it was 
17,423; and im 1911, 18,043, being an increase of 
35 per cent. in ten years, and of nearly 81 per cent. in 
twenty years: an extraordinary advance, as the number 
of inhabitants for some centuries had been stated at 
pretty nearly 8000, without much variation. 





Conclusion of Sir Walter Raleigh's History of the 
World.—We have | some pi speak of the follow- 
ing passage, whi des the ‘ History of the World’ 
by Sir Wales taleigh, as the bit of prose in the 
English ignguage. We do not quite certain on that 

int, but it is certamly very . “It is therefore 
Beath along that ean suddenly make man to know himself. 
He telis the pro Ragen be at they are but abjects, 
and humbles them at the instant, makes them cry, complain, 
and repent; yea, even to hate their forepassed happiness. 
He takes the aceount rich, and proves him a beggar, 
a naked gg ieee in nothing, but in the 
gravel that fills his mon He holds a glass before the 
eyes of the most beaw and makes them see their defor- 
mity and coffee nets and they acknowledge it. O eloquent, 
just, and mighty Death! whom none could advise, thou 
Last suaded ; what none hath dared, thou hast done; 
and whom alf the world hath flattered, thou alone hast cast 
out of the world and despised. hast drawn together 
all the far-stretched greatness, all the pride, cruelty, and 
ambition of mat and covered it all over with these two 
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1835.] 
UMBRELLAS IN THE EAST. 


[From a Correspondent. 

Ir seems difficult to understand how a busy people could 
ever manage without so essential a convenience as an 
umbrella for rainy weather; yet it is certain that they 
did manage, and that at no very remote period, without 
any such accommodation. The fact is, that an umbrella 
forms one of the numerous conveniences of civilized 
life which seem indispensable when so much time has 
passed since they were discovered that the contrivances 
which in some imperfect degree supplied their use 
before have passed into oblivion. We feel the con- 
venience we possess without being always aware of the 
steps which intervened between it and the complete in- 
convenience—as, for instance, the inconvenience of being 
altogether unsheltered from the rain; yet, no doubt, 
our fathers had conveniences to obviate complete ex- 
posure on which they plumed themselves as much as we 
do upon our umbrellas, and that (as we know they 
did) they looked upon the new practice as exceedingly 
coxcombical, silly, and unnecessary. Very possibly some 
new contrivance in a future age will make our posterity 
look back upon the umbrella-people with the same 
compassion which we feel towards the people who lived 
before umbrella-times. The attention I have thought it 
worth while to give to the subject has not enabled me 
to make out a complete history of umbrellas; but 
ihe notices which I have collected in the course of my 
reading, or have obtained by personal observation in 
eastern countries, will still be interesting to many readers 
of the ‘Penny Magazine,’ and may tend to remove 
some mistaken impressions which are commonly enter- 
tained. 

Notwithstanding the more stately appearance of the 
umbrella, it is but the child of the parasol, or rather, the 
original and almost exclusive use of the umbrella is that 
to which the parasol is now appropriated,—to afford 
shelter from the sun. The applicability of the same 
implement as a defence against rain was sufficiently 
obvious, but is scarcely known in the original countries 
of the umbrella except as introduced from Europe. 

The umbrella is of Asiatic origin. Some commen- 
tators on the Bible think they can discover it in some 
passages where “a shade defending from the sun” is 
mentioned. This is not unlikely. The article has, 
however, from times immemorial, been so well known 
in all the warm countries of Asia that it is impossible to 
discover in which of them it originated, although there 
are circumstances which seem to point to a common 
origin. It is more in use in China than elsewhere in 
Asia; and when we find a practice in that country we 
seem naturally disposed to look there for the origin of 
it; but there is no evidence for the prior claims of 
China, nor is the point well worth investigating. 

Except in that country, and in some Europeanized 
parts of Turkey, the umbrella is nowhere in Asia an 
article in common use among the people. In most of the 
Asiatic nations it forms a distinction peculiar to royalty, 
while in some others it is also conceded to persons high 
in authority and place, particularly to governors of pro- 
vinces, who in most Asiatic countries are, for purposes 
of government, invested with powers almost regal. 

In the farther peninsula of India the umbrella is 
strictly confined to royalty itself. Hence proceeds one 
particular in the title of the king of Ava, who, in his 
letters to foreign princes, declares himself to be “ king 
of kings, to whom all kings should be obedient, he 
being friend and near kinsman to all the gods in hea- 
ven and earth, by whose regard for him all animals are 
nourished and preserved, and the seasons have their 
constant returns. He is brother to the sun, and the 
moon and stars are his near relations: he is lord of the 
ebbing and flowing of the sea, king of the white ele- 
phant, and lord of the twenty-four umbrellas,” 
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This is a most exquisite specimen of the bathos, to 
our apprehension, but certainly not as locally under- 
stood. For the umbrella being an ensign of royal 
authority, their number would seem to express the 
number of the kingdoms and states which have been 
subjected to the Birman sceptre. As the above account 
of the title is not derived fromi very recent information, 
it would be worth while to inquire whether the number 
of umbrellas has since been enlarged. We may depend 
upon it that it has not been diminished. In this view 
the title, “ lord of the twenty-four umbrellas,” is not, in 
fact, more ludicrous than “ lord of twenty-four thrones.” 

In Hindoostan, as elsewhere, the umbrella was a dis- 
tinction reserved for great personages, although not 
exclusively appropriated to royalty itself. Sir John 
Malcolm observes that the title of “ chattrapati,” or 
“lord of the umbrella,” is still maintained as a peculiar 
mark of honour by one of the highest officers in the 
Mahratta state. Sir John is also of opinion that 
“ satrape,” the old Persian title for a prince or gover- 
nor of a province, is derived from this same word 
“* chattrapati,” and has the same signification, namely, 
of “ lord of the umbrella or shade of state.” ‘*Chattra,” 
which signifies an umbrella both in Persian and San- 
scrit, and “ pa,” a contraction of “ pati” (lord), though 
lost in the modern Persian, being preserved in the 
Sanscrit, shows in their combination the origin of the 
name. At any rate there is no doubt that the umbrella 
is a very old royal distinction in Persia. In the very 
ancient sculptures at Persepolis (which are believed to 
be older than the times of Alexander the Great), the 
chief personage—considered to be the king—in the 
separate pieces is (whether sitting or walking in the 
open air) attended by two servants who stand or walk 
behind him, one of them waving a fly-flap and the 
other grasping with both hands the long pole of a 
large umbrella which he holds over the royal head. 
The fly-flapper is always present, but not the umbrella- 
mah, whose services seem to have been only required 
when the king was in the open air. In other sculptures 
on the rock at Takht-i-Bostan, which are less ancient 
than the former, although not less than twelve centuries 
old, there is, among others, a remarkable piece of 
sculpture representing a deer-hunt. In this the king 
is introduced rather as a spectator than as one actively 
engaged in the sport. He and the horse on which he 
sits are of colossal proportions, much exceeding any of 
the other figures in the piece, such being a distinction 
frequently conferred upon royalty in the paintings and 
sculptures of the East. The king has a square, bluff 
countenance, bearing a remarkable resemblance to our 
Henry VILI.; and the horse which he walks into the 
field is a heavy and stately thing, seeming as if modelled 
after some one of the magnificent cattle which condescend 
to drag the various “ entires ” of Meux and Co., Reid and 
Co., &e. &c., about the streets of London. Close behind 
the horse walks a man who holds, with both his hands, 
over the royal head (which is only covered with a small 
cap) an umbrella, having an exceedingly close resem- 
blance to the chaise-umbrellas in use among ourselves. 
The king seems here to appear in state, nor does it 
seem as if the great horse on which he sits could ever 
be provoked into anything like speed; and hence we 
may be at liberty to hope, for the sake of the umbrella- 
bearer, that the king was not thus attended in his 
ordinary rides. We are not, however, bound to suppose 
that any consideration for the umbreila-bearer operated 
in preventing the ordinary use of the umbrella in this 
way,—witness the “ shatirs,” or running footmen, of 
our own time, who are bound to run on foot before the 
king’s horse at whatever speed he chooses to ride. The 
umbrella is still a distinction confined to royalty in 
Persia. 

We learn from Niebuhr that the umbrella is also a 
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mark of authority among the Arabs, and it was pro- 
bably by them that this use of the umbrella was carried 
into Africa, where we still find it so employed as a 
royal distinction, not only among the Moorish tribes of 
the north, but the negro nations of the west of that 
continent. I may here confine my instances to the 
empire of Morocco, where I find the custom illustrated 
by a sentence or two quoted by Mr. Charles Taylor, in 
his ‘ Fragments’ from the ‘ Life of Muley Zeerit,’ a 
work which I have never myself happened to meet with. 
It is related, that as the emperor “ went out of the 
palace gate, the violence of the wind broke his parasol ; 
which was interpreted as an omen of the approaching 
end of hisreign. The accident made a great impression 
on the old monarch himself, which, however, he en- 
deavoured to hide, and called for another’ parasol.” 
And again :—“ The Effendi was careful to send to his 
new master the parasols, the lances, the bed of the old 
king, and all the other things belonging to him, which 
were considered as distinctive marks of barbarian 
royalty.” Ali Bey is more precise in his information. 
An umbrella was among the presents which he himself 
offered to the Emperor of Morocco; and when, on a 
subsequent occasion, he describes the entrance of that 
monarch into Fez, he says,—‘‘ The retinue of the 
sultan was composed of a troop of fifteen to twenty 
men on horseback ; about a hundred steps behind them 
came the sultan, who was mounted on a mule, with an 
officer bearing his umbrella, who rode by his side also 
on a mule. -The umbrella is a distinguishing sign of 
the sovereign of Morocco. Nobody but himself, his 
sons, and his brothers, dare to make use of it: however 
I had this high honour conferred upon me.” . (Travels, 
vol. i. p..109.) This is curious, as in some degree 
illustrating the sculpture at .Takht-i-Bostan, already, 
noticed, only there the umbrella bearer is on foot, 
whereas here he is mounted on a mule like his lord. 

China and Turkey are the only countries in Asia where 
the umbrella has been abandoned to the people ; and it 
is remarkable that it is only in these countries that the 
implement is used as a shelter from rain ; elsewhere its 
uses are exclusively those of a parasol. In China, it 
is used by great personages, but not exclusively by them. 
In Chinese drawings we often. see ladies attended by 
servants holding umbrellas over their heads; but it 
does not appear that they are much in use among per- 
sons in the middle and lower classes of society. Their 
broad hats render umbrellas unnecessary as a defence 
from the sun, and during the rainy season they wear an 
external dress well calculated: to keep them dry, and 
to prevent, in a great measure, such diseases as arise 
from exposure to wet. There are representations of 
those dresses in Alexander's ‘ Costume of China,’ the 
letter-press illustrations of which state that—‘ Boatmen, 
peasantry, and others, employed in the open air, are 
generally provided with a coat made of straw, from 
which the rain runs off as from the feathers of an 
aquatic bird: in addition to this they sometimes wear 
a cloak formed of the stalks of kow-liang (millet), 
which completely covers the shoulders, and a broad 
hat, composed of straw and split bamboo, which defends 
them both from sun and rain. A Chinese thus 
equipped may constantly defy the heaviest rain.” They 
have also large coats of skin, with the hair or wool 
remaining on it, the woolly or hairy side being turned 
either inward or outward---but most generally outward. 
With such equipments against rain, umbrellas can only 
be requisite to persons who have occasion to go short 
distances in their ordinary dress. The same plate 
which contains the above costumes represents a soldier 
in his undress, sitting ensconced under an umbrella of 
oiled canvass, affording shelter also to a child. 

Turkey is the only other Asiatic country where the 
umbrella is in common use, and used as a defence 


against rain. It is, however, only seen in the western 
parts of Turkey. Arriving at Constantinople from 
countries further to the east, and having learnt to 
regard the umbrella as a mark of high distinction, I 
was much astonished to find it in very common use 
there in rainy weather. I should imagine that the 
example of the Europeans established in the suburb of 
Pera brought it into use, and much opposition to the 
innovation was not to be expected from the present 
reforming sultan. However, I had soon occasion to 
learn that traces still remained of the distinction so 
usually throughout the east associated with that article. 
I resided principally at Orta Kéy, a village on the 
Bosporus, about three miles above Constantinople; 
and having urgent occasion one wet day to go down 
to Pera, I set out, umbrella in hand. On arriving at 
the water-side, none of the boats that usually ply 
between the village and the Golden Horn remained, 
and I was therefore under the necessity of walking all 
the way along the road behind the row of buildings 
that face the Bosporus. One of these buildings is a 
favourite palace of the sultan, in which he was then 
residing. , As I approached the, gate of this mansion 
with my umbrella over my head, I observed that one of 
the centinels stationed there accosted me in a com- 
manding manner ; but not comprehending what he said, 
I went on, on which the soldier ran towards me with 
his fixed bayonet levelled, and without any indication 
of a friendly intention towards my person. That I took 
it safely that day to the great city, was probably owing 
to the good-nature of a Turk who was walking close 
behind me at the moment, and who, on observing the 
advance of the soldier upon me, snatched my umbrella 
with violence from my hand, and thrust me forward, 
partially interposing himself between .me. and the 
assailant, who then returned to his station, and allowed 
me to proceed in peace. The friendly Turk, in return- 
ing my umbrella, endeavoured, to explain a fact which 
I afterwards ascertained more distinctly, that it was 
incumbent on every one to take down his umbrella on 
passing the actual. residence of the sultan, - I had 
indeed observed with’some surprise that persons walking 
before me had lowered their umbrellas as they ap- 
proached the palace, and again elevated them when 
they had passed, notwithstanding the heayy rain ; but 
without imagining that this was a matter of obligation. 
Now that my.attention was directed to the circumstance, 
I failed noteto observe, on subsequent occasions, that 
persons passing on the Bosporus in boats never omitted 
to take down their umbrellas as they approached in 
front the mansion which “ the brother of the sun and 
moon ” honoured with his presence. - 

Thus much for “ Umbrellas in the East :” I hope, 
on a future occasion, you will not think @ page or two 
ill bestowed in allowing me to trace ‘umbrellas to the 
west. pee ee 

Why Churches are not always built due East and West. 
—One end of every church doth point to such place where 
the sun did rise at the time the foundation thereof was laid, 
which is the reason why all churches do not directly point 
to the east. For if the foundation was laid in June, it 
pointed to the north-east, where the sun rises at that time 
of the year; if it was laid in the spring or autumn it was 
direc full east; if in winter, south-east; and by the 
standing of these churches it is known at what time of the 
year the foundations of them were laid.—Chauncy's Hert 
Sordshire. 
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